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Evolution of Comprehensive State Planning for 
Higher Education 



An Ovei'view 

Peter //. Garland and James Oliver Hunter 



Introduction and Background 

State-level planning for higher education is not a recent phenomenon, many states have been de- 
veloping plans for higher education since the turn of the century, Howeve'^, in concert with the vast 
expansion of higher education beginning after \V\V II, and fueled by federal support for state 
planning efforts^ interest in comprehensive state plans for higher education has become more 
widespread. Similarly^ planning documents have been issued on a more frequent basis. 

Attention to planning in higher education has become even more intense as a result of the recent 
national foeus on higher education as evidenced in a number of recent national studies beginnuig 
with INVOLVEMENT IN LHARNING (Study Group, 1984). This and other national reports 
have provided additional motivation for state planning and review activities. 

Despite the amount of effort which has been expended on state planning in this century, there has 
been little comprehensive research on the contents of these plans (Garland & Hunter 1936), 
Therefore to increase our rescareh-bascd understanding of state plorming for higher education, this 
study has been undertaken. Its purpose is to ( I) identify and explore (a) forces calling for attention 
in state pV ns since 1960, (b) goals established for the higher education planning process, and (c) 
recommeri ations advanced to achieve those goals; and (2) draw conclusions about the character- 
istics of state plans in each of the decades since 1960* 



Related Literature 

The history of American higher education in the twentieth century can be characterized by in- 
creasing attempts to exert state authority on an enterprise* serving the public good, which had been 
alTorded a good deal of professional and administrative autonomy. In other words* the etTort has 
been to identify, define, and uftimately, administer a system of hi^er education. To do so, both 
bureaucratic (the expansion of state boards and agencies) and political (increasing the extent of 
decision-making for hi^er education in the political arena) power has been increasingly exerted 
over institutions* According to Burton Clark (19S5i p* 130) attempting to establish state authority 
has had one main thrust: 
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■ to bring more adtninistraUve order lo what is Ihe most disorderly of all major advanced systems 
of higher education- The drift of authority for a quarter century has been steadily upward, 
towanl a growing web of multi-campus administration, coordinating boards of higher eduea- 
tion, state legislative committees and executive offices, regional associations, and a large num- 
ber of agencies of the national government. 

The pattern of organization attempted has been dilTercnt in each of the states, but the overall 
goal-that of defming a system over which state authority could be exerted to some extent-has been 
relatively universal. One of the major ways in which state policy has been developed for higher 
education has been through the development of compa^hensive state plans. 

Developing State Strttctures for Higher Education 

Viom the establishment of llar\'ard through the nineteenth century, higher edueation axeived little 
policy attentio'^ from sX^xc governments except for the occasional and often erratic provision of 
monies and land. Little concon was manifested by state policymakers for the coordination and 
direction of the higher education enterprise. This began to change early in the twentieth eentury 
when elTorts were begun in many states to identify and define systems of higher education and the 
relation of the state to tliem* In the thirties, the Carnegie Foundation questioned the separation 
of higher education and sl^ate political proeesses and called for mcreased state involvement and im- 
proved coordination (Kelliy & McNeely, 1933). Later on and :dter renewed study, that sentiment 
Was echoed in Moos and Rourkc (1959), 

In the 1960's* a number of studies dealt with different features of statewide governance patterns. 
For example^ Chambers (1961) compared voluntary' and mandatory forms oj coordination. In a 
more comprehensive fadiion, McConnell (1962) and Mortorana and llollis (I960) presented sys- 
tematic and detailed analysts of mechanisms for coordination and identify the major types of co- 
ordinating and governing structures in the several states- Gleony (1959), on the basis of his review 
of eoordination and goveman^:e concluded that coordinating agencies as compared with governing 
boards and voluntary eoordination would be the most effective structure for coordination of higher 
education ^ 

In the seventies^ the matter of coordination was the topie of increasing interest, perhaps as a result 
of federal support for compreh(:nsive planning through funds made available for comprehensive 
planning (the so-called "1202 Commission" funds), Beidahl'i STA flAVlDL COORDINA TION 
OF HIGlItR EDUCATION (^971) and Ilalstead's STATBVIDE PLANNING IN 1HGHER 
tDUCA'l ION (1974) extended and updated the analysis provided by McConnell (1962) and_ 
Martorana and IloUis (1960) during the previous decade. Commissions and foumtaiions also bc- 
eame active in the promotion of statewide coordination and planning through their reports and 
books, sueh as the Camegie Foundation's, THE STATES AND HIGHER EDUCATION (1976), 
and the Camegie Commission's GOVJiRNANCE 01- IliGHER EDUCATION (1973), The ex- 
pansion of state elTorts to establish authority over higher education ted Mortimer and McConnell 
(1978) to comment that voluntary coordination by the late seventies had all but disappeared and 
that the number of boards with regulatory power was continuing to increase. 

According to Gleony (1971) and Blocker, Bender, and Martorana (1975), the expansion of state 
level boards and agpncies for higher education in the 60's and into the seventies stemmed from both 
the growing eomplexity of higher edueation and that of state government. New and expanding 
institutions sought inereased support for a myriad of new programs and ser\'ices. often duplieating 
those offered or proposed elsewhere. Decisions to channel growlh in higher education were needed, 
yet state legislative and governors' offices generally laekcd the capacity to gather and interpret in- 
formation upon which to base reasoned decisions for higher educ^rion. In addition, the seope and 
eomplexity of state government grew. Taking diHerent forms in eaeh state, existing activities ex- 
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pandcd while costly new ones were added. With uicrca^ed competition for financial support and 
legislative attention to these publie scrviees, many states felt ihey were unable to coordinate their 
various activities. As a multt they sought to extend their oversight to promote coordination of 
efforts newly formed coordinating agencies. In this way, bureaueratie authority was exerted over 
institutions. 

These units of stute government have had to faee a variety of ehallcnges. Recently ihey have had 
to address sueh issues as enrollment stabilization, changing student clienteles, evolving societal 
nccds> and new student interests^ To meet these challenges etfcctivcly, state legislatures have typi- 
cally empowered state coordiiuting agencies and boards with greater decision -making authority. 
Broad powers for comprehensive postsccondaiy educational planning have been extended to many 
state boards (llalstead> 1914; MUIard. 1976). 

Increasing Politicization of Postsecondary Education 

The notion that higher education and politics do not mix, that education is apart from the political 
system has been a carefully nurtured notion. According to Wirt and Kirsi (1972). this m>ih has its 
roots in the plight of the urban schools at the turn of theccnturj''. As a result of theil volatile pol- 
itical environment, education leaders souglit to emancipate schools from partisan politics and the 
political corruption which constrained thcin. Since that time> professional educators have cultivated 
the notion that education functioned apart from the larger political system: a stance which reduced 
and even eliminated exicmal pressure:? for change accoiding to Blocker, Bcndcr> and Martorana 
(1975) 

Rccognilion of the importance of the political process to higher education began as early as the 
thirties when Kclley and McNecly (1933) called for increased state involvement. Much later, in a 
study of legislators in several states, Eulau and Quinlcy (1970) found that Qvcn though they were 
supportive of higher education, a sentiment was growing to cease allowing the exclusion of higher 
education frori policies and procedures established for other state agencies. Mortimer and 
McConnell (1978) suggest that under the fiscal pressures of the seventies, state legislatures more 
ardently questioned the priviligcs afforded higher education through dc facto exclusion from many 
state policies. As a results remedy was sought through the exertion of expanded slate authority. 

Imdcncc for the expansion of state authority over public and private institutions is found not only 
through a variety ot' commentary and anecdotes but also through systematic analysts of state legis- 
lation. Monitoring the extent and topic of state legislation of importance to community college 
education, Martorana and others (1976-1985) have chronicled the growing amount of legislation 
affecting postsecondary institutions. They have suggested further that a growing amount of that 
legislation addresses all publicly-Supported agencies of government, including community colleges 
and other two-year institutions within the definition of state agency, Martorana and Garland ( 1984) 
have recently pointed to a growing number of studies of higher education initiated by legislatures 
and their committees. 

But it is not only state coordinating agencies and legislatures which have sought to expand state 
authority over higher education. Governors have become increasingly intciestcd in educational 
policy at all levels. Recently, Dibiasio (1986) and Hyer and Grace (1986) in studies of blue ribbort 
commissions appointed to study higher education have pointed to the growing influence of gover- 
nors overpolicy directions for higher education. 
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State Planning for Higher Education 



In concert wilh coordinahve slruclures and public policymaking acliviiy, public concern for Ihc 
condition and direclion of higher education is also found in an increasing amount of state planning 
documents for higher education. While state planning for higher education is not a new 
phenomcnon-indced, considerable planning efforts since the beginning of the twentieth century can 
be found in a number of states- -comprehensive state planning for higher education as a widespread 
phenomenon has been most visible sinee 1960. However, despite twenty-five >'ears of concerted 
state planning activity and ongoing interest in the study of the relationship between the state and 
higher education, the amount of research-based titeraiUre on state planning for higher education 
remains small. 

State planning for higher education is addressed typically as port of a broader topic conccming the 
relationship between higher education and state government; usually as one of the broad areas of 
responsibility given to state coordinating or governing boards. It is most often employed as evi- 
dence of their growing powers (Berdhal, 1971;GIenny, 1971; and Ilalstead, 1974). With the advent 
of federally-sponsored planning activities in the states* attention was given to the benefits of com- 
prehensive planning (\lillard» 1976); however, little attention has been focused directly on planning 
processes and documents developed by states—what forces are considered, what issues are addressed, 
and what public policy rec<>mmendations are of&red. 

Numerous descriptive articles conccming the features of a single master plan or rcaetions to the plan 
can be found in the literature (see, for instance, Crosson,l979), However, while they contribute to 
an understanding of the issues and politics surrounding state planning and a single state's response 
to these, there remains little systcmatie research on comprehensive state planning documents. 

Recently, some attention has been focused on more comprehensive and comparative analysis of 
state r'ans- Millanl (1977) attempts to identify the issues which will reach prominence for the 
eighties in statewide planning. Nettles (1982) developed a method and criteria by which to evaluate 
state plans for higher education, llic attention to and the role of the student in state master plans 
for higher education was studies- by Wilkinson (1984). 

\(ore recently attention has been focused on the recent spate of state studies of and plans for higher 
education. In 1983, Ostar suggested that just since 1982, over two hundred study groups, com- 
missions, and task forces were initiated by states to explore and plan for the future of hi^cr edu- 
cation. Particular attention has been focused on blue ribbon studies coniniissioned by governors, 
legislators, and other policymakers. DiBiasio (1986) provides a comparative analysis of several re- 
cent state plans for higher education^ The most frequently mentioned topics of recommendations 
found in these reports were program review, finance, and governance. On the basis of hts review 
he concludes: (1) many of the issues affecting statewide governance of higher education have per- 
sisted over time; (2) the reports include a number of new issues; (3) the recommendations call for 
both increased centralization and greater decentralization; (4) flagship universities are likely to 
benefit from the recommendations aimed at dilTcrcntiation; and (5) governors arc becoming in- 
creasingly active in higher education issues. In a similar study, Ilycr and Grace (1986) found that 
the majority of recornmendations made by blue ribbon commissions were related to gpv'cmancc 
and flnance. 

Finally, elsewhere we ( 1986) have studied the evolution of state plans for higher education from 
I960 through the I980's in five spates. On the basis of that analysis^ we concluded that each of the 
decades—si xties»sc vent tes, and eighties—can be chaiactcrizcd by differences in (1) the background, 
context, or major assumptions framing the planning documents; (2) the goals idcntilied for atten- 
tion in the higher education plarming process; (3) the issues raised and the topics of recommen- 
dations offered; and (4) the general tone or style of presentation. These eras were termed the age 
of expansion (sixties), the growth of accountability and innovation (seventies), and the pursuit of 
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excellence and economic development (eighties). Reports developed in the sixties were charaeter- 
ized by expanding the capacity of the system to deal with inereasing numbers of students. To do 
so required attention to the orderly development of the system through the expansion and 
empowerment of coordinating and governing structure and proeedures. In the seventies, plans re- 
fleeted attention to stabilizing enrollments while expanding opportunities for non -traditional stu- 
dents and studies- At the same time, efforts were made to make institutions and systems more 
aeeountable to the publie. 

Plans developed in the eighties provide evidenee of a more sophistieated understanding of the re- 
lationships among education, economy, ^id society, particularly in regard to ceonomie dcvdop- 
ment- Quality and prestige emerged as significant areas of attention- The eurrent study was 
undertaken to both test and expand those eondusions through a more rigorous analysis of a larger 
number of state plans for higher edueation. More importantly, it was undertaken lo establish a 
baseline understanding of state planning for higher education siqee I960, 



Methodology 

Content analysis was selected as an appropriate methodology because it is the most appropriate 
methodology for dealing with primary' source docum'ents and for developing typologies of topics 
considered. Furthermore, content analysis (1) enables the investigator to make inferences by sys- 
tematically and objectively identifying specific charatcristies of documents, and (2) reveals similari- 
ties and ditTcrences allows the detcmiination of the relative emphasis and frequency of various 
phenomena, 

Kidder (19SI) outlines several steps for conducting content analysis. These include: (1) choosing 
the phenomenon to be studied; (2) dcicrmining the documents to be examined; (3) deriving the 
coding categories; (4) determining the sample; and (5) presenting ihc data. 

In this paper, ihree phenomena were selected for analysis. These included (I) the factors high- 
lighted lor attention in planning documents; (2) the goals established for the higher education 
planning process; and (3) the recommendations advanced to achieve those goals. For the purposes 
of this study, only those goals and recommendations labeled as such were included for analysis 
while only those background issues highlighted in the text as factors in the planning environment 
were similarly included. 

The documents chosen for examination in this study included those comprehensive plans, reports 
and studies undertaken or commissioned by policymaking authorities offering public policy rec- 
ommendations regarding higher education which were collected by the authors. The plans which 
are examined here ^vere obtained in three ways: (I) plans routinely shared among the State Higher 
Education Executive Officers (SHEEO) organization are routinely collected by the Office of f lighcr 
kiducation, Pennsylvania Department of Education; (2) in anticipation of a new master planning 
etTort in Pennsylvania, copies of recent state plans wer? requested of each state in early 1982: and 
(3) the ERfC database was explored for all available state plans for higher education. 

Coding categories were established for highlighted factors and goals highlighted in the planning 
process on the basis of the authors' previous study of comprehensive state plans for higher educa- 
tion (1986), For the policy recommendations, the coding categories employed by Martomna and 
Garland (1984) in their analysis of state legislation aflccting community collcgp education were 
modified and expanded on the basis of Garland and Hunter's (1986) previous study of state plans, 
A multicatcgory approach* employing mutually-exclusivc categories, was used throughout. 
Through this process, 17 categories were developed for highlighted factors and nine for goals while 
seven broad categories were established for recommendations. Within these broad categories for 
recommendations, 45 subcategories were identified, 
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For the purposes of the sample, all reports and studies and containing public policy recommen- 
dations for higher education collected according to the above-mentioned pnDcess were examined 
and included in the study. The data derived in the course of the study are presented in summary 
form, as numbers and percentages. 



Results and Findings 

A total of sixty-thn:e comprehensive state plans for higher education were included in the study. 
Seven of these plans (from 7 states) were developed in the 1960's, twenty-six plans (from 22 states) 
were developed in the 1970's, and thirty plans (from 27 states) were developed in the 1980's. I'wo 
or more plans were examined fn^m 17 states. Results and fmding? will be presented in three parts: 
( 1) factors highlighted in planning documents, (2) goals identified for the higher education pLinning 
pnDecss and documents, and (3) topics addressed in recommendations. 

Factors Highlighted in Planning Documents 

Table 1 depicts background issues which were highlighted for aUcntion in the plans of each state 
by decade. The numbcrr of states w hich addressed eaeh of the issues is presented in the table. The 
topics were divided into those addressing the condition of society and those which concerned higher 
education. 

Looking at societal issues, the topic which dominated plans in the sixties wa^ demography (100,0 
percent), followed by level of education (57,0 percent), ITie overriding attention to demography 
and level of education reflects the broader concern in each of the plans in the sixties for educating 
a growing number of students, Economy and labor market needs were highlii^ted less often (2S,6 
percent cath) while technolog>" was mentioned in only one state (14.3 percent). None of the seven 
states focused on political issues in the planning environment. 

The majority of states developing plans in the seventies continued to highlight demographic topics 
(86.4 percent) and level of education (54,5 percent) but where plans in the sixties focused on the 
growing number of students and making opportunities for more education available to all, plans in 
the seventies began to focus on the limits of expansion in the student population and to focus on 
the extension of educational opportunity to targeted groups such as women and minorities. In- 
creasing attention was focused on the economy (54.5 percent) and labor market needs (40,9) per- 
haps reflecting a greater understanding of the complex relationships between education and the 
economy. Political issues surfaced as an area of aUention in many states as funds for public seix ices 
became more competitive. Technology remained an area of some concern (9, 1 percent). 

In the eighties* the economy (66.7 percent) has surpassed demography (63.0 percent) as the most 
frequently ofTered issue for special aUention in state planning documents while attention to labor 
market needs remained strong (40.7 percent). Attention to level of education continued to decline 
slightly (40,7 percent) while attention to political issues (29,6 percent) increased slightly over the 
previous decade. Attention focused on the elTeets of changing techiK)Iogy on society has grown in 
the eighties (IS.S percent). 

Turning to those issues specific to higher education* it can be seen from Table I that student en* 
rollmcnt dominated attention in the majority of states (85.7 percent). This is a natural extcntion 
of the predominant concern for demographic issues in society. In a related topic, a majority of 
states focused aUention on the need for the development and expansion of certain programs (57,1 
percent). Targeted for expansion were graduate and professional programs and those which pre- 
pared teachers. Over a quarter of states in the sixties focused aUention on the administration and 
management of higher education, fmonce, and quality (28.6 percent each). One state (or 14 3 per- 
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Table l. Number of Background Factors Highlighted by States 
for Consideration in Comprehensive State Planning 
Documents by Decade 



I960's 1970.S i980's 

(7 states) (22 states) (27 states) 

^ ^ n %_ n ^ 

Condition of Society 

Sir" I r^i V, "-^ 

Labor Market 2 ooa ^"^'^ 66.7 

Level of Education 4 5? n 1^ t^'! ^"^'^ 
Political Issues 

o -"'-^ J-^ 54.5 13 48.1 

Technology 1 J 27.3 8 29.6 

Other I 1^-3 9.1 5 18.5 

" 0-0 2 9.1 5 ^g^5 



Condition of Hip^hp r Education 

Administration 2 c / 

Cooperation q nn - ^^'^ ^ 25.9 

Educational Opportunity I u 3 ^ 2 7.4 

Enrollment/Students 6 ft? 7 in H'l ^ ^^''^ 

Facilities 1 ,,1 ^° ^5. 5 8 29.6 

Faculty 3 I 22.7 l 3.7 

Finance 2 A ^^'^ ^ 29.6 

Programs - 68.2 16 59.3 

Quality 2 L fi ? ^^-^ 8 29.6 

Other t fl-° 3 13.6 6 22.2 

" ^2.6 2 9.1 3 ^ 
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cent) focused on each of the areas of educational opportunity and faciltics while none of the seven 
states highlighted cooperation as a background issue. 

States developing plans in the seventies focused more on Tinance (68,2 percent) than enrollments 
(45,5 percent) most probably reflecting some concern over the growing costs of the higher education 
cnteipri^c. Program development captured the attention of over a third of the states (36,4 percent). 
Concern over facilities (22.7 percent) was greater in this decade than the previous one, often fo- 
cusing on energy costs. Less concern was expressed for faculty issues (22,7 percent) in the seventies 
than the eighties. Somewhat less attention was focused on administration in the seventies than in 
the sixties (18,2 percent). An equal number of states (3 or 13,6 percent) highlighted concern on 
educational opportunity, cooperation, and quality. In the (trst case, that attention was roughly 
equal to that of the previous decade while in the second, it was decidedly greater^ and in the third 
it was less. 

Finance again capturcd the attention of more status in the eighties than other background issues 
(59,3), This was followed by an equal number of states (8 or 29,6 percent) aUcnding to enrollments 
(decreasing from the previous two decades), faculty (an increase from the seventies), and programs 
(again decreasing). Approximately one-quarter of the states focused attention on administration 
(25,9 percent) and quality (22,2 percent). Three states (or 11,1 percent) highlighted educational 
opportunity issues while two states (or 7,4 percent) focused attention on cooperation. Only one 
state provided substantial background attention on facilities. 

In summary, it can be said that state planning documents in the si,\ties focused on demography and 
enrollments and other issues related to expansion. In the seventies, demography and enrollments 
remained important but less because of growlh than stabilization and the e,\pansion of opportu- 
nities to new student clienteles. Growing attention to the Tmoncing of higher education and its re- 
lationship to the economy and labor market needs was also important* The relationship between 
higher education and the economy and the cost of higher education has tended to dominate the 
background issues considered in the eighties. However^ other issues, such as demography and en- 
rollment, remain important. 

Goais in the Higher Education Planning Process 

Goals established for the higher education planning process as contained in state planning docu- 
ments are found in Table 2. The goals mentioned most often in documents from the sixties related 
to accountability and efficiency (26*0 percent), retlccting the activity surrounding the cstablii^hment 
and expansion of higher education systems and their governing and coordinating boards. The next 
most frequently mentioned goals clustered around economic development/ labor maricet needs and 
social development or improvement (18.5 percent each). Of the total number of goals established 
in state plans in the sixties* 14,8 percent related to individual development while 11,1 percent related 
to access and participation. Two goals mentioned or 7,4 percent of the total were concerned with 
quality while no goals for either diversity or program development were mentioned. 

In plans developed in the seventies* the most Trcqucntly cited goals were once again accountability 
and efficiency (213 percent) and access (19,1 percent), the latter demonstrating considerable growth. 
Next in frequency were goals related to quality (12.8 percent) and diversity (9,9 percent). Of the 
total number of goals mentioned in state plans in the seventies, 7,8 percent related to program de- 
velopment and social development each while 5.7 percent of goals mentioned focused on economic 
development/labor market needs and individual development. Nearly ten percent of all goals 
mentioned (9.9 percent) dealt with other areas including such issues as lifelong learning, intcma- 
tional, and cross-cultural awareness. 
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Table 2. Goals Established for State Higher Education 
Planning Processes and Documents by Decade 



1960's 1970*s 1980* s 
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Goals related to accountability remained popular in the eighties (26,9 percent) joined by those ad- 
dressing quality (25,8 percent). Access remained a prevalent goal in state planning documents ( 19,4 
percent). Less frequently mentioned were diversity (7,5 percent), economic development labor 
market needs (5,4 percent), social (5,4 percent), program (4,3 percent), and individual development 
(3,2 percent). 

In summaryi the sixties can be characterized by their attention to establishing and iwpanding au- 
thority over higher education and identifying broad goals related to sodal, iitdividuali and ccononiic 
development, [n the seventies, goals of access to and diversity in the system enKTge while the goals 
of aceountability and administration remain strong. Quality truly cmcr{$cs as the predominant goal 
of the eighties even while attention to other areas remains. 

Topics Addressed in Recommendations 

1 able 3 summarises recommendations made in st;ite plaiming documents by deeude, A total of 
3285 recommendations were idcntttied by decade. The most frequently mentioned topic of rec- 
ommendations was mission and program (35,0 percent) during the sixties. This finding is perhaps 
not surprising as states attempted to define the missions of the expanding systems of higher educa- 
tion. Students (15,7 percent), administration (14,8 percent), and growth and contraction (I3,3 
percent) wen; the areas of recommendations next most frequently mentioned. ,A smaller percentage 
of recommendations dealt with finance (9.4 percent), persomicl (6,0 percent), and facilities (5,7 
percent). Given the need for monies, faculty, and building? often highlighted in these plans, the 
relatively small percentage of recommendations dealing with these issues is less than what might 
have been expected. 

In the sc\x:ntics» mission and role definition remained important as states continued to channel in- 
stitutional development and evolution (42,0 percent). Administration and students rcmaincd pop- 
ular in the recommendations made (17,4 and 15,1 percent respectively). Some increase in the 
frequency of recommendations related to finance is noted, rcficcting increasing concerns for the 
costs and et^iciency of higher education in light of stabilizing growlh. Less attention in recomm- 
endations was focused on facilities (6,0 percent) and persomicl (5,7 percent), Growlh and con- 
traction accounted for a considerably smaller percentage of recommendations than in the previous 
decade and focused more heavily on limiting expansion. 

Mission and programs remained the popular topic ^ recommendations in the eighties (40,9 per- 
cent), followed by students (18,8 percent), and admmtstration (16,6 percent), f'inance (12,5 per- 
cent) and persomiel (8,3 percent) both demonstrated increasing attention in rcL^ommendations over 
the previous decade while facilities (1,9 percent) and growth and contraction (1,7 percent) continued 
to decline as a percentage of recommendations made in the eighties, 

[n summary, the difTcrenccs found across the decades in relation to the broad topic of recommen- 
dations are not pronounced. Those differences which stand out the most are the reduction in rec- 
ommendations related to growth and contraction and facilities; changes which arc not surprising 
given the stabilization of the enterprise. In order to explore differences across the decades in the 
recommendations made in state planning documents requires greater attention to the sub-topics of 
recommendations. 

Tables 4 and 5 summarise the sub-topics of recommendations within the seven broad topical areas. 
The frequency of the several sub-topics of mission and programs is found in Table 4, The most 
frequently mentioned recommendations in the sixties were those related to graduate and profes- 
sional programs and research (29,3 percent). Considerable attention was focused in planning doe* 
uments in the decade on the expansion of graduate and professional programs-particularly for the 
preparation of faculty-^-and expanding opportunities for research in a variety of areas. The next 
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Table 3. Recommendations Made in State Planning Documents 

by Broad Topic Area by Decade 
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Mission and Programs 
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Administration 
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12.0 
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5.4 
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3.0 
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^percentages sxim to less than 100.0% due to rounding error 
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most frequently mentioned topic of recommendations was mission and role dcFmition ( 17,2 per- 
cent) which is understandable given the desire of many planners in the sixties to channel the ex- 
pansion of higher education programs and services. Also of particular note in this decade is the 
single recommendation which specifically addresses quality. 

In planning documents developed in the seventies^ program review was the most frequently men- 
tioned topic of recommendations (21,0 percent) reflecting concern for the ctTicicncy of effort and 
for duplication of programs anJ services. In that same vein, mission anJ role Jcfimtion remained 
a frequent topie of recommendations (16,9 percent). Increased attention in iccommendations to 
quality (5,2 percent), health programs (11,7 percent), and innova^ive programs (5,3 percent), such 
as universities- without -walls anJ credit for life experience efforts was found. Meanwhile, the per- 
centage of recommendations focusing on graduate/professional and research (12,4 percent) and 
support services (8^6 percent) decreased over the previous decade. 

Program review remains the predominant topic of recommendations for planning documents de- 
veloped in the eighties (20,8 percent) while mission and role ilcfmition decreased as an area offrc- 
qiient attention (8,2 percent). Renewed iilterest was focused on teacher education (9,5 percent) and 
increased interest expressed in the area of voeational/tcehnical education. While the percentage of 
recommendations dealing with quality increased (11.7) it was still only *he fourth most popular 
topic of recommendations; this despite the considerable attention that this topie has had in the 
scholarly and popular press. Finally, Tccommendations for innovative programs (0,3 pc'^xnt) all 
but disappeared as an area of interest, 

Mso found in Table 4 is a breakdown of frequency of recommendations within the broad topic of 
administration. In the sixties, the largest number of recommendations dealt with the powers* iluties* 
and operations of coordinating and go\Tming boards (32,7 percent). The pre-eminence of this area 
reflects attention to newly formed or expajidirg boards and agencies. Cooperation (24,5 percent) 
was also a frequent topic of recommendations perhaps, understandable as many plans developed 
in the sixties were the first attempt to bring institutions together for more eoopcrative plarming. 
No recommendations specifically addressed accountability mechanisms. 

In planning documents developed in the seventies, cooperation emerged as the most frequent topie 
of recommendations (30,7 percent). Many of the plans developed in this decade focused on re- 
gional cooperative efforts. Planning and coordination (19,6) was the second most frequent topie 
of recommendations and along with administrative operations (19,4 percent) suggests that states 
were seeking to e,\crt greater authority over institutions. Similarly, less attention was directed at 
governing and coordinating boards as their duties, powers and operations became more solidified 
(10,7 percent). Fewer recommendations focusing on accountability (3,2 percent) were identified 
than would have been expected given the oft-tamented increase in state authority and demands for 
accountability in the seventies. 

Cooperation ag^in emergjid as the most frequent topie of recommendations (47,6 percent) though 
with a somewhat different flavor. Where recommendations for cooperation in previous decades 
focused most often on institutions cooperating with one another, in this decade they focus more 
on cooperation with other agencies and organizations including schoolSi government, and business 
and industry. Decreasing attention in the eighties has been focused on the role of private insti- 
tutions (3,9 percent), governing and coordinating boards (S,2 percent), and operations (12,9 per- 
cent). Increased attention within the administration category is directed at accountability (6,0), 
highlighting in a number of sMes the containment of costs. 

Turning to the broad category of students in Table 4, it can be- seen that in the sixties, admissions 
policy was the most frequent topie of recommendations, folbwod by financial aid (26,9 percent) 
and tuition and fee policy (21,2 percent). These topics, taken together^ speak to the concern in the 
si,\ties for the expansion of higher education opportunities generally. These three topics also 
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Table 4. Recommendations for Mission and Programs, Administration, 
and Students Made in State Planning Documents by Sub" 
Topic Area by Decade 
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dominated student -related topics in the seventies^ though financial aid (38, 1 percent) is seen to the 
most frequent topic of recommendMions» followed by tuition and fee policy (22.1 percent) and 
admissions policy (17.6 percent). The predominance of fmancial recommendattons rctlccts the ex- 
pansion of student fmancial assistance at both the state and federal level during the decade. 

Assessment of student learning surpasses these topics as the most frequently identified student re- 
eommendation in the eighties (28.5 percent) though admissions (20.7 percent) and linanciul aid 
(19.8 percent) poUey remain frequent topics of rcconuncndations. Concern for the quality of stu- 
dent Icarmng, so frequently mcntioncdi is capturing a large share of the attention in state planning 
documents. Also of interest is the enduring attention to educational opportunity over the decades 
(9,9 percent in the eighties) despite worries that it may become supplanted by quality concerns. 
Recommendations related to student serviccs-perhaps as a result of their recent rccogtiition as 
important factors in the involvement of student:^ in the educational proccss--hav'c increased in the 
cij^tics (9.1 percent) 

Turning to Table S, recommendations within the broad category of finance are first summarized. 
During the sixties, recommendations related to financial procedures i\*crc most frequent (32.3 per- 
ccm)i followed by recommendations regarding operating funds for higher education (29,0 percent), 
and those related to funding formula (22.6 percent). 

During the seventies, funding formulas wi:rc the topic of the largest number of recommendations 
(37,1 percent) retlccting the popularity of rational funding approaches in that decade. Pinanctal 
procedures (29.4 percent) and operating funds (20.6) also remained frequent topics for recommen- 
dations. 

Funding formulas again headed the list of recommendations in the eighties (38.7 percent), while the 
percentage of other recommendation topics was largely equal. Of particular note is the increasing 
interest in recommendations seeking to establish ttnancial incentives (15.5 percent) for efforts di- 
rected at ccononiic development, chairs of excellence, private support, and the like. 

Several sub-topics were considered within the broad area of pcrsormcl as found in Table 5. The 
most frequently mentioned topics of recommendations in this aiea in the sixties were benefits and 
faculty stafTmg patterns (35,0 percent each). Next in frequency were recommendations dealing with 
faculty development (20,0), Taken together these recommendations reflect concern for the at- 
traction and development of individitals for the profession. N'o recommendations addressed affir- 
mative action, or the rights and responsibilities of higher education pcrsormeL 

Plans developed in the seventies reflected greater interest in afTtrmattve action (26.8 percent) than 
benefits (20,7 percent) or faculty staffing patterns (19.5 percent). Rights and responsibilities (13.5 
percent) also emerged as a topic of recommendations. 

In the eightiest recommendations related to faculty staffing patterns again head the list (30,4 per- 
cent) giving evidence of growing concern over the supply of potential faculty in the years ahead, 
A substantial number of recommendations also focuses on faculty development (26.8 percent) and 
benefits (17.9 percent), both reflecting concern for the future of the professoriate. Of diminishing 
frequency arc recommendations related to affirmative action (3,6 percent). 

The most frequently mentioned topic of recommendations related to facilities in plans developed 
in the sixties and seventies was facilities regulations and utilization poUcics (84.2 and 72.4 percent 
respectively) while in the eighties it was the maintenance and rc-cquiping of facilities (61,5 percent). 
The shift of focus in the eighties represents attention to both the aging of facilities (many built 
during the sixties) and expanding needs for new equipment and newly configured facilities. 

Recommendations related to growth and contractbn have been made in each of the decades as seen 
in Table 5, but there have been obvious shifts over time. In the sixties and even the seventies. 
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Table 5. Reconuaendations for Finance, Personnel, Facilities, and Growth and 
Contribution Made in State Planning Documents by Sub-Topic Area 

by Decade 
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recommendations for new institutions (38.6 and 29,2 Percent respectively) and institutbnal expan- 
sion (38.6 and 31.3 percent respectively) dominated this broad topic area. IIowcvcti in the seven- 
ties, recommendations to limit the expansion of institutions or addressed institutbnal mergers or 
closings, became more frequent (39.6 percent). And by the eighties, the majority of recommen- 
dations made in this area (69.6 percent) sought limitations and policies directed at scaling down the 
enterprise. 

In summaxy, looking at the sub-topics of recommen<Jations foun<J in state plans, studies, an<J re- 
ports provides evidence of shifting priorities in thes documents. Emphasis in the sixties was on 
defining the missions of expanding institutions; developing coordinative and cooperative stmctures; 
establishing policies aimed at admissions, fmancial aid, and tuition policies; ttnancial procedures; 
and faculty staffing pattcms. In short, those key policy recommendations seeking the orderly ex- 
pansion of state higher education systems were highlighted. 

In the seventies, rci^mmendations reflect growing interest in program review: planning, coordi- 
nation, and administrative operations; funding fomiula; innovative programs; financial aid; and af- 
fumative action. In short, access, accountability, and the improvement of the administration of 
institutions and systems were at the heart of policy recommendations in this decade. /\nd fmally, 
the recommendations offered in state plans in the eighties stress quality; the improvement of teacher 
education; assessment of student learning; faculty development and staffmg pattcms; and mainte- 
nance and equipment. 



Discussion and Major Observations 

The characterizations of state planning documents in the sixties, seventies* and cis^ties which we 
made in our earlier review (19S6) of the evolution of planning in five states hold largely tme here 
in a more comprehcruive and objective analysis of planning in more states across a larger number 
of planning documents. However, the JitTerences found across the decades arc not as pronounced 
as our previous analysis mii^t indicate. There are several possible reasons for this. 

First, this analysis made no e\'aluation of the relative weight or impact that a particular background 
issue, goal, or recommendation might have on the future of higher education, tn a particular doc- 
ument, a recommendation conceming the timing of the report of student enrollments received no 
more or less weight than one which called for the establishment of a 'chair:: of excellence' program 
for all. publicly supported colleges and universities. Certainly, each of us would have certain opin- 
ions as to which recommendations or goals in a particular report were most important (and in our 
previous look at state planning we attempted to do just that) but in the design ot' this studyi only 
the presence, absence or number of phenomena were reported with no attempt at weighting made. 
In this way, significant i^ues* goals, or recommendations for policy might, in a particular state plan 
or in the aggregate, become obfuscated by the sheer number of those which might be deemed by 
the observ'cr as more routine. 

Second, our previous review looked at five states which have been very active in planning activities 
over the past twenty-five years, perhaps much more active than other states. An argument could 
be made that their cfibrts arc perhaps more sophisticated as a rcsuh or perhaps that they may begin 
to address cmeii^ng issues sooner than other states. Perhaps they arc l^cUweathcr states.' Other 
states, less active in planning processes may fmd the need to address in one plan that which other 
states have addressed in previous ones. Thus for states which developed comprehensive plans first 
in the seventies, many of the issues* goals, and recommendations that others considered in the six- 
ties are found in these plans of the seventies. A casual review of plans on hand suggests that this 
may be true to some extent. Furthemiore, Martorana and others (1976-85) suggests that states 
often watch other states closely for emerging public policy directions. 
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And third, while important new issues, goals, and recornmendations can be found in most plans, 
the bulk ofeach of these remains the same overtime or, in fact, grow by accretion. States continue 
to address demographic and enrollment issues, establish goals for access and quality, and offer a 
myriad of recommendations for financial and administrative procedures as well as mission defi- 
nition- With the bulk of attention on 'routine mauers/ it is then not surprising that new consid- 
erations and efforts change the sum total of attention slightly. Attention to new issues, goals, or 
recommendations appear at the margins. Evidence for this can be found in a number of plans 
where a particular issue is highlighted in the planning environment, which relates to an alrcady- 
cstablish(xl goal, and which generates only a few recommendations. Meanwhile, the same docu- 
ment might contain a dozen recommendations fine-tuning a funding formula yet again. This 
suggests that while our attention is captured by those 'trendy' issues found in the popular and 
scholarly press-and to which we direct some attention in our state plans—ve continue to devote 
the majority of our attention to those areas traditionally addressed by state plans. To provide a 
graphic metaphor: we dress up our traditional suits with the latest (and often Hashy) power tic. 

Further research must look not only ut the sheer number of issues explored, goals established, or 
recommendations made^ but also at the importance of those phenomena (as defined by their 
'newness/ the impact which they have on current operations or directions, and so on). To some 
extent, we attempted that in our previous work, though our intuitive observations there should be 
made more rigorous and systematic. 

But perhaps the most significant area of further research remains the disposition of these carefully 
wrought recommendations Tor they remain simply recommendations for public policies until they 
are acted upon by legislatures, govemors, system and institutional boards, and other policymakers. 
The question-to what extent have these recommendations been implemented to shape public 
policy—remains to be answered- Only finding an answer to this question will allow us to assess the 
extent to which state plans have been clTcctivc extensions of state authority over higher education. 

Reviewing the work of recent blue ribbon commissions established to make recommendations 
concemmg higher education, DiBiasio (19^6)^ Hyer and Grace (1986)^ and Johnson and Maicus 
(1986) have commented that some have been successes and others failures as measured by their 
acceptance by polic> makcrs, Johnson and Marcus give us some indication of which may be suc- 
cessful ^d which nott but how axe we to ultimately know the extent to which the planning etlorts 
of the past twenty-five years have been successful? 

Glcrmy (1985, p. II) has claimed that "virtually every state has accrued major benefits through 
planning/ but how ore we to evaluate that? The evaluation of the success of iitate plans, reports, 
and studies in shaping public policy is one such way* 
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